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Spice Islands, while its commodities, exported through
Martaban, could be purchased at Malacca. And it was not until
much later that Europeans came to realize the value of its teak
forests. But if few traders appeared the number of Portuguese
adventurers, who took service in the fighting forces of Arakan,
Pegu and Siam, was considerable. Their skill with firearms was
their great asset. The danger was that they might be tempted to
play a decisive role in the political sphere. While the govern-
ment was in the hands of a ruler of outstanding personality,
such a policy was out of the question; their numbers were too
few. But when at the end of the century Burma lay defeated and
divided, Felipe de Brito, who had seized Syriam for the king of
Arakan, decided that the moment was ripe for a game of far
higher stakes, and tried to enlist the support of Goa for his
plans. At almost the same time another Portuguese adventurer,
Sebastiao Gonzales Tibao, with the active support of Goa,
attempted a similar role in Arakan, using Dianga close to
Chittagong as his base.
The Portuguese, however, came to the East not only to seek
their fortunes, but also to spread the Catholic religion and
crusade against Islam. In 1554 the first Catholic priests arrived
in Burma. They were two Dominican friars, Caspar de Cruz
and Bomferrus, who came as chaplains to the seaport Portu-
guese. Bomferrus is said to have studied the Mon language.
But they were not well received by the feringhi, as the Portu-
guese freebooters were called in the East, and in 1557 they left,
declaring that they would rather preach among pigs like St.
Anthony. De Brito, on the other hand, took with him as chap-
lians to Syriam two Jesuits, Pimenta and Boves, who built a
church there, and after the recapture of the place by the
Burmese in 1613 accompanied the Portuguese captives up
country to the villages where they were settled by King
Anaukpetlun. Their accounts of the conditions of the country,
when they first arrived there in 1600, are included in Hakluyt's
great collection, and describe a scene of appalling devastation
and desolation.
Few of the Portuguese filibusters wrote accounts of Burma.
But one of them, the incomparable Ferdinand Mendes Pinto,
devoted no less than seven chapters of the story of his adven-